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A REBUFF TO UNGRATEFUL WARDS 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has given a 
characteristic reply to the demands 
of Porto Rico for the establishment of a 
“free state.” The Porto Ricans should be 
satisfied with their present state, says 
Mr. Coolidge in a letter of February 28, 
because of the great economic and finan- 
cial benefits conferred by the American 
régime and because of progress in health 
work and education. The United States 
turns back all taxes collected in Porto 
Rico, which in the United States would 
go to the Federal Treasury. Nine out of 
the $11,000,000 in the Porto Rican treas- 
ury come from such revenues. 


At present, the Porto Ricans have com- 
plete charge of local government, subject 
to the control of the auditor and courts; 
they have a two-chamber legislature 
elected by universal suffrage, and they oc- 
cupy most of the government portfolios. 
The President of the United States still, 
however, appoints the Governor, the At- 
torney-General, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the Auditor, and several judges, 
while Congress has a concurrent legisla- 
tive power. An American Commissioner 
of Elections controls elections, and an 
American is in charge of the local police. 
Thus, despite Porto Rican participation, 
the last word is with the United States. 


The fact that Cuba, Santo Domingo and 
Haiti are supposedly independent, while 
Porto Rico is under American rule, is 
naturally irritating to many Porto Ricans 
who rightfully regard themselves as edu- 
cationally further advanced than their 
neighbors. They likewise desire home 
rule in order to cope with the economic 
interests which now shape social condi- 
tions in the island, and, also, according to 


Porto Ricans, attempt to escape lawful 
obligations. Financially profitable as free 
trade may have been to American inter- 
ests, it has over-stimulated development 
of the sugar crop to the detriment of 
diversified agriculture, with the result 
that the number of farms in Porto Rico 
has declined from 57,000 in 1910 to less 
than 35,000 at the present time. Poverty 
is widespread; there is much permanent 
unemployment; starvation wages are be- 
ing paid. While the United States has 
conferred many advantages upon the is- 
land, it has fastened an economic system 
upon Porto Rico from which the people 
are struggling to become free. 
R. L. B. 


A Passage At Arms 


Dg chen a unanimous vote by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in its 
favor, the Burton Resolution prohibiting 
the export of arms and munitions to bel- 
ligerent nations has aroused vigorous 
opposition from Secretary of War Davis, 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, and repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion and 
the Chemical Foundation. 


Passage of the Resolution would seri- 
ously impair national defense plans, ac- 
cording to Secretary Davis, by limiting 
the production of private munitions fac- 
tories on which the Army depends for 
much of its war material. Secretary Wil- 
bur, testifying March 17, declared that 
the output of American munitions plants 
would be lessened by their inability to fill 
orders from foreign countries in time of 
war, and that in time of peace these coun- 
tries would be inclined to place their 
orders abroad. 


Charles H. Hertz, technical advisor of 
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the Chemical Foundation, told the Com- 
mittee that the development of the Ameri- 
can chemical industry, which is compet- 
‘ing with foreign countries, would be 
“seriously retarded” by passage of the 
Burton Resolution. When cross-ques- 
tioned by members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Mr. Hertz admitted: that 
American chemical companies could begin 
to turn out large supplies of chemicals 
and other munitions “within a week or ten 
days,” if the government needed them in 
time of war. It was pointed out by the 
Committee that this statement was proof 
that the Resolution would not interfere 
with the national defense program. 
Committee members took exception to 
many of the statements made by Secretary 
Wilbur, indicating that the Resolution 
was likely to be again approved, despite 
the opposition. 


Naval Bill Passed By House 


Y a vote of 287 to 58 the House of 

Representatives, on March 17, passed 
the Naval Authorization Bill providing 
for the laying down of fifteen cruisers 
and one aircraft carrier within the next 
three years. The total cost of the pro- 
gram is estimated at $274,000,000. The 
measure, as finally approved, contained 
a provision empowering the President 
to suspend construction “in the event 
of an international agreement for the fur- 
ther limitation of naval armament to 
which the United States is signatory.” 
Opposition to the Bill was largely silenced 
by the action of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in cutting down the original de- 
mand of the Navy Department from 
71 ships to'16. The Bill now goes to the 
Senate. 


The Binding Agreement 


HAT the United States intends to 

supervise the Nicaraguan elections 
next October—despite the refusal of the 
Nicaraguan House of Representatives to 
approve the McCoy Bill authorizing super- 
vision—was indicated March 16 in a state- 
ment made on behalf of President Cool- 
idge. The President did not state what 
action would be taken by this Government, 
but suggested that ratification of the Bill 
was not absolutely necessary. On the 
same date it was announced that two ad- 
ditional battalions of marines, totaling 
1,000 officers and men, would be ordered 
to Nicaragua immediately. 


The Stimson agreement, which officially 
brought the civil war to an end last May, 
was signed by representatives of the Con- 
servative Government and the Liberal 
opposition, and was based on the under- 
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standing that the United States would 
supervise the forthcoming presidential 
elections. The State Department appar- 
ently takes the position that this pledge is 
binding upon the United States, regard- 
less of the attitude of the Nicaraguan 
Congress. Opposition to the Bill was led 
by adherents of General Chamorro, the 
leader of a powerful Conservative faction, 
and the man who engineered the coup 
d’état of 1925. Because of the part he 
played in the coup d’état, Chamorro will 
not be recognized by the United States 
as a candidate for President. W. T. S. 


Soviet Russia and Her Neighbors, by R. Page 
Arnot. Vanguard Press, New York. 1927. 


Village Life Under the Soviets, by Karl Borders. 
Vanguard Press, New York. 1927. 


How the Soviets Work, by H. N. Brailsford. 
Vanguard Press, New York. 1927. 


The Economic Organization of the Soviet Union, 
by Scott Nearing and Jack Hardy. Vanguard 
Press, New York. 1927. 

These are four volumes of a series of Van- 
guard studies of Soviet Russia, “designed to meet 
the need for reliable and accurate information 
on the major aspects of present-day Russia.” 
All are sympathetic in tone. 


Borders presents a clear and illuminating ac- 
count of conditions in the villages. Nearing and 
Hardy are more trustworthy in their interesting 
analysis than in their over-optimistic prophesies. 
Arnot gives a clear though rather elementary 
account of kussia’s foreign relations. Brails- 
ford’s volume is more interestingly written than 
the others, and will have a wider popular appeal. 


Communism, by Harold J. Laski. Henry Holt 
and Company. New York. 1927. 
A useful summary, written in a crisp inter- 
esting style. 


Germany Ten Years After, by George H. Dan- 
ton. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 
1928. 


A sympathetic account of the non-political as- 
pects of German development since the war. 


The Jewish Question and Zionism, by P. Horo- 
witz, wtih a forword by Leon Simon. London, 
Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1927. 

An essay which sketches in a few clear strokes 
the essential problems of Jewry and their rela- 
tion to the present Zionist movement. 


British Foreign Secretaries 1807-1916, by Alger- 
non Cecil. New York, Putnam’s, 1925. 


Critical biographical sketches which aid con- 
siderably in an understanding of British foreign 
policy during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. 


Empire to Commonwealth, by Walter Phelps 
Hall. New York, Holt, 1928. 
A rather popular, well written account of the 
development of the British Empire in the last 
thirty years. 


Back of War, by Henry Kittredge Norton. 
York, Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 


An excellent survey of the social, political 
and economic causes of war. The book, although 
in general fairly liberal in tone, makes some 
rather surprising statements in regard to the 
Caribbean policy of the United States. 
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